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THF. DUBLIN PENNY JOUHNAL. 



ZOOLOGY. 



ANIMALS OF THE MONKEY KTNO. 

Monkies arc found only in the warmestpartsof the world, 
and chiefly in the torrid zone. They abound in the wood:* 
of Africa, from Senegal to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
thence to Ethiopia; in all parts of India and its 
isles; in the South of China; in Japan ; and in South 
America, from the Isthmus of Darien as far as Paraguay. 
A species or two are also met with in Arabia and the pro- 
vince of Barbary. 

On account of the numbers and different appearances 
of these anfrnal?, they have been divided into three 
classes, and described under the following denominations; 
viz. — Apes, or such as have no tails ; Baboons, or such 
as have short tails ; Monkies, or such as have long tails. 

Iu the ape kind, we see the whole external machine 
strongly impressed with the human likeness, and capable 
of similar exertions. They walk upright, their posteriors 
are fleshy, their legs are furnished with calves, and their 
hands and feet are nearly like the human. 




THE ORAN OUTANG, OR WiLD MAN OF THE 
WOODS. 

The oran-outang, or wild man of the woods, h the 
largest of all the ape kind, and makes the nearest approach 
to the human figure. One of this kind, dissected by Dr. 
Tyson, has been very accurately described by him. The 
principal, external differences pointed out by that learned 
physician, consisted in the great length of the arms, and 
shortness of the thighs; the thumb is also much smaller, 
and the palm of the hand longer and narrower, than in 
man ; the form of the feet is very dissimilar, the toes 
being much longer, and the large toe placed at a greater 
distance from the others ; the forehead is higher, the 
nose flat, and the eyes much sunk : beside these, the 
anatomist has enumerated a variety of essential differ- 
ences in the internal conformation of the oran outang; all 
of which sufficiently evince, that though he has the strong- 
est affinity to the human form of any other quadruped ; 
yet, as Button elegantly observes, "the interval which se- 
parates the two species is immense,* the resemblance in 
figure and organization, and the movements of imitation 
which seem to result from these similarities, neither make 
him approach the nature of man, nor elevate him above 
that of the brute." 

The oran outang is found in the interior parts of Africa, 
in Madagascar, Borneo, and some parts of the East In- 
dies. 

It is a solitary animal, avoids mankind, and lives only in 
the most desert places. 

The largest of the kind are said to be about six feet 
high, very active, strong, and intrepid, capable of over- 
coming the strongest man : they are likewise exceedingly 
swift, and cannot easily be taken alive. They live en- 
tirely on fruits and nuts, will sometimes attack unci kill 



the negroes who wander in the woods, and drive away 
the elephants that happen to approach too near the place 
of their residence. They sometimes surprize the female 
negroes, and carry them off into the woods, where they 
compel them to stay with them. 

When taken young, however, the oran-outang is capa- 
ble of being tamed, and rendered extremely docile. One 
of them, shown in London some years ago, was taught to 
sit at table, make use of a spoon or fork in eating its vic- 
tuals, and drink wine or other liquors out of a glass. It 
was extremely mild, affectionate, and good-natured; 
much attached to its keeper, and obedient to his com- 
' mands. Its aspect was grave, and its disposition melan- 
choly. It was young, and only two feet four inches high. 
Its body was covered with hair of a black colour, which 
was much thicker and closer on the back than on the fore 
part of the body ; the hands and soles of the feet were 
naked, and of a dusky colour. 

A variety, called the pigmy, is found in Guinea, Ethio- 
pia, and other parts of Africa, much smaller than the 
last, being not more than a foot and a half in length. It 
is very tractable, good-natured, and easily tamed ; and is 
supposed to have been the Pithecos of the ancients. It lives 
in v/oods, and feeds on fruits and insect?. Troops of 
them assemble together, and defend themselves from the 
attacks of wild beasts in the desert by throwing a cloud 
of sand behind them, which blinds their pursuers, and fa- 
cilitates their escape. 




THE GIBBON. 

The gibbon is distinguished by the extraordinary length 
of its arms, which reach to the ground when its body is 
upright, and give it a disgusting appearance. Its face is 
flat, and of a tawny colour, surrounded with a circle at 
grey hair, which adds te the singularity of its aspect ; its 
eyes are large and deep sunk; ears round and naked; 
body covered on all parrs with black rough hair, except 
its buttock?, which are quite naked. 

It is a mild, gent'e, and tractable animal ; feeds on 
fruits, leaves, and barks of trees ; ib a native of the East 
Indies, Sumatra, and the Molucca isles; and measures 
from three to four feet in height. 



THE BABOON. 

In the baboon we perceive a more distant resemblance 
of the human form : he generally goes upon all four, sel- 
dom upright, but when constrained to it in a state of ser- 
vitude. — Some of them are as tall as a man. They have 
short tails, long faces, sunk eyes, are extremely disgust- 
ing, lascivious, and possessed of the most brutal fierceness. 

The baboon differs from animals of the ape kind, not 
only in external appearance, but also in temper and dispo- 
sition. Fierce and untraetable, its disposition seeim to 
partake of the hideous and disgusting deformities of its 
outward figure. Its body is thick, compact, and nervous; 
and its strength prodigious. Neither ait r*or caresse? ca» 
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reader it m any degree doc^e or obedient It frems to be gradations, from one kind to another . The line of sepa 
continually fretting with rage, and seeking every oppor- " "" "' 1 '* ' 

tunity of showing its savage and vicious propensities, 



I« 

a state of captivity, it must be kept closely confined ; and, 
evec in that state, we have seen one shake the bars of its 
cage so powerfully with it? hands, as to excite the utmost 
terror in the spectators. 




Tins animal, of which we have given a very faithful re- 
presentation from the life, was about four feet high when 
standing on its hind legs : its head was large, shoulders 
of an amazing strength and thickness, its muzzle was long 
and thick, eyes small and deep sunk, its canine teeth very 
large and formidable, and it had pouches in its cheeks : 
the hair on its head was long, and formed a very elegant 
toupee from its forehead and each side o£ its face, which, 
when angry, it erected ; the hair on the body was uni- 
formly of a light reddish brown; the tail short, and darker 
al the end ; buttocks red and naked. 

The baboon inhabits the hottest parts of Africa ; feeds 
ca fruits, roots, and other vegetable*. Numerous troops 
sometimes make their appearance, plundering gardens and 
cultivated ground-?. They are extremely dexterous in 
throwing the fruit from one to another, and by this 
means will do incredible damage in a very short time. 

The female brings fortii only one young at a time, 
which she carries in her arms, and suckles at her breast. 
It will not breed in temperate climates, 

It is a curious circumstance, that not only this, but 
every animal of the biboon and monkev kind we have 
yet seen, have shewn a remarkable greediness for tobac- 
co, mustard, and even snuff, which they eat without ex- 
pressing the smallest inconvenience, and always seem ex- 
tremely desirous for more. 




THE DOG^ACED BABOON. 

The dog-faced baboon is distinguished by a longer tail 
than the rest of its kind. In this respect, it seems to bear 
some affinity to the monkey, and has been mentioned 
under that denomination by several naturalists. 

We may observe here, that, in tracing the progress of 
Animated nature* we ore led, by the most imperceptible 



ration seems so faintly drawn, that we are frequently at a 
loss how to fix the boundaries of one class without en* 



croaching upon that of another; and, notwithstanding 
the regularity and order which every where prevail among 
the numerous families that inhabit the earth, the best and 
most approved systems of arrangement fall infinitely short 
of precision, They serve, indeed, to direct us to the ge- 
neral characters which form the distinguishing features 
of each genus, but are very inadequate to discriminate 
the intermingled shades and nice touches by which all 
are diversified. 

The drawing of this animal was taken from one shown 
in London under the name of the Persian Savage. It* 
head was large; muzzle long and thick ; eye^ small ; face 
naked, and of an olive colour ; the hair on its forehead 
separated in the middle, and hung down on each side of 
the face, thence down its back as far as its waist : it 
was long and shaggy, of a bluish grey colour, freckled 
with durk spots ; the hair on the lower part of the body 
short ; its buttocks bare and red. 

That described by Mr. Pennant, which seems to agree 
with this, is represented as very fierce and untractable. 

It inhabits the hottest parts of Africa and Asia, lives in 
troops, and commits great depredations in gardens and 
cultivated grounds ; is above five feet high, exceedingly 
strong, vicious, and impudent. 



*THE MONKEY. 



The monkey kind are removed still farther, in their 
resemblance to the human form. Their tails are generally 
longer than their bodies ; and, although they sit upon 
their posteriors, they always move upon all four. They 
are a lively, active race of animals, full of frolic and gri- 
mace, greatly addicted to thieving, and extremely fond of 
imitating human actions, but always with a mischievous 
intention. 

In Number 55 will be found an engraving of one of 
these animals. 



So far we have extracted from Bewick's Natural His- 
tory of Quadrupeds : the following particulars relative to 
the habits of these animals we copy from an article enti- 
tled " The Naturalist," which appeared in a magazine 
published some time since in Belfast ; — 

" Apes, baboons, and monkeys, live almost entirely on 
fruits and grain; though some of them also make use or' 
animal matter. Of these may be mentioned the Oran 
Outangy which, according to Gemelli Carreri, goes down 
to the sea-coast when the fruits on the mountains are ex- 
hausted, and feeds upon crabs and shell-fishes. * There 
is, 1 says he, ' a species of oyster called tacHovo, which 
weighs several pounds, and commonly lies open on the 
shore. The ape, when he wants to eat one of them, being 
afraid lest it should close on its paw, put3 a stone into 
the shell, which prevents it from shutting, and then eats 
the oyster at his ease.' The four-fingered monkey * (Siaha 
Pa?tiscus t ) shows also considerable address in its mode of 
feeding upon oysters, which it takes up, and laying them 
on one stone, with another beats them, till the shells are 
broken in pieces. Dampier observed them thus employed 
at the island of Goigonia, on the coast of Peru* The co- 
coa nut is a favourite food with some of the apes, as it is 
said, ihat they know both how to extract the kernel, and 
to drink the juice; but I have not been able to ascertain 
how this is effected. They most probably break the nut 
against a stone or tree, and tear out the kernel with their 
claws ; and this opinion seems to be countenanced, by the 
mode in which the Chines 1 : monkey, (St mi a Siniea) is some- 
times taken captive. A small hole is bored in a cocoa 
nut, which is then laid where the monkey may find it ; 
this he no sooner does, than to get at the kernal, he tries 
to put his paw into the hole, and perseveres till he at last 
succeeds, when the people on the watch run and seize 
him before he can get disengaged. This species, when 
vegetable food fails, lives upon insects, and sometimes on 
fishes and crabs. The latter it catches by putting the point 
oi its tail beswsen their 4w?, mi &* 99on» the pfc$«r# 
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are closed, it drags them from the shore and devours 
them. 

*' Several other species, as the long legged baboon, 
(S. Fusca,) the dogfaced baboon, (S. Ilamadryas), the 
varied monkey, (S. Mono), and others, are fond of 
insects; and the yarque, a variety of the fox tailed 
monkey, (S. Pithccia,) devours bees, and destroys their 
hives. In a state of captivity, all belonging to this genus 
are found to eat almost every thing given them ; it is re- 
markable, however, that none of them will touch raw 
meat, though, when roasted or boiled, they eat it with 
avidity. They are extremely fond of intoxicating liquors, 
and this propensity seems to be natural, for the pigmy 
apes, (S. Sylvanus,) are taken by means of inebriating li- 
quors placed in the caverns which they frequent; with 
these they become intoxicated, and, falling asleep, are 
taken by the hunters. 

" If some of this tribe afford instances of ingenuity in 
taking animal prey, the arts which others practice, to 
come at their more favourite vegetable food, are no less 
remarkable. In many parts of Africa the inhabitants are 
greatly annoyed by them, for they are dexterous thieves, 
and pillage orchards, gardens, and fields, without mercy. 
The species most remarkable for this are, the pigmy ape ; 
the baboon ; the dog-faced baboon ; the hare-lipped monkey ; 
the red monkey ; and the Chinese monkey before mention- 
ed. In committing their depredations, some of them re- 
main on the tops of the highest trees or rocks, as senti- 
nels, and, upon any appearance of danger, set up a loud 
cry that alarms the whole troop ; when they all fly off 
in a moment, taking with them whatever they can carry. 

" The baboons near the Cape of Good Hope, assemble 
to rob the orchards in great companies : some enter the 
garden, while some remain upon the wall ; the rest are 
placed outside, within throw of each other, and extend 
in a line from the place of pillage to the place of rendez- 
vous. Every thing being arranged, those inside throw 
upon the wall apples, melons, gourds, and other fruits : 
from the wall they are handed to those below, and then 
are pitched from one to another, along the whole line, 
which usually terminates in a mountain. The baboons are 
so quick-sighted, that the fruit thus thrown is never al- 
lowed to fall, and every thing is carried on in profound 
silence, and with great despatch. When the sentinal is 
alarmed hegives thesignal, and the wholetroop scampers off, 

" The other species assemble in the same way by hun- 
dreds, and do immense damage to the coffee plantations, 
millet-fields, &c, ; and they do more damage than even 
their thefts occasion, for the pigmy apes destroy more 
than they can carry away. So delicate too is the hare- 
lipped monkey in its choice, that it scrupulously examines 
every stalk of millet it pulls, and those not suited to its 
palate it throws on the ground, and roots up others. — 
It carries off* a bunch in its mouth, and one under each 
arm, and leaps away on its hind feet, but if pursued drops 
all, except the bunch in its mouth, which does not im- 
pede its escape. The Chinese monkeys are very fond of 
sugar-cane. The moment their sentinel, who is placed on 
a tree, sees any one approach, he cries with a loud voice, 
houp, houp, houp, when immediately they all throw down 
the canes which they held in their left paw, and make off* 
on three extremities ; and if closely pursued, they drop 
the canes from the right hand also, and seek refuge in 
the trees. According to Dellon, the Barhary apes assem- 
ble in troops in the open fields in India, and attack the 
market women, and plunder them of their provisions. — 
The ribbed-nose baboon, which inhabits Africa, is said to 
be very fond of eggs, which it sometimes stores up in its 
cheek-pouches till wanted. When monkeys are brought 
into cold countries they are apt to eat their tales; I have 
seen one which was kept in a stable, with more than two- 
thirds of its tail entirely raw, and in most places gnawed 
into the bone.' 5 



The following description of the form and habits of 
one of the animals. first referred to — the Ourang Oatang 
• — is given by Captain Blanchard ; 

" He was a native of Batavia : arrived at Boston 
vliere be was intended to be exhibited, pu, the is| pf 



June; on the night after, he died. In his appearance he 
resembled an African ; the neck was shorter, and projected 
more forward. He was three feet and a half high ; was 
covered with hair, except his face, his palms, and soles, 
all of which were of a negro colour. The hair was in- 
clining to black, somewhat resembling that of a human 
being ; there was little hair on the forehead, it was there- 
fore ample. His ears were small and handsome, lying 
close upon the head. His eyes were hazel, bright, and 
deep in the sockets ; he had but little hair on the brows ; 
they were prominent. The nose was flat : theiips thicker 
than a negroe's : the chin and upper jaw were broad and 
projecting; the chest was full and prominent; the shoul- 
ders well set back ; the waist small ; hips flat and narrow ; 
the arms so long that the nails reached the ankles." 

Captain Blanchard describing his first interview with 
the animal says, " that while sitting at breakfast he heard 
the door open behind him, and found a hand placed fa- 
miliarly on his shoulder ; on turning round he was sur- 
prised to find a hairy Negro making such unceremonious 
acquaintance with him. George (the Ourang Outing) 
sat down to breakfast, took coffee, and was dismissed,— 
•While on ship-board he cleaned his house every day from 
the remnants of food, and with a cloth and water fre- 
quently washed it. He washed his hands and face 
every day. He was docile and obedient, and was fond of 
play, sometimes of a rough kind. When corrected, he 
would lie down and cry with a childish voice, as if sorry 
for his offence. His food was generally rice paddy, some- 
times with molasses; but he would eat any thing ; he 
drank claret at dinner. He generally sat on an elevated 
seat ; and walked erect, unless when tired. He sickened 
on the voyage, got castor-oil with its usual effect, beside 
vomiting; but the strength of several men could not force 
him to take it again. He lost his appetite and strength, 
and at length, much emaciated, terminated his life." 



THE ALMANAC. 



Sir— The difficulty which your correspondent, J. A., 
(whose letter dated Milford, appears on the 106th number 
of the Dublin Penny Journal,) labours under as to what 
strikes him to be an error in the time given by recent al- 
manacs, for that of sunrise and sunset, principally arises 
from his not having reflected on the distinction between 
apparent, solar, and mean time. It is obvious that on 
the first of February, the day selected, the sun's declina- 
tion encreases towards the north at the rate of 42.98" per 
hour, so that it is more northerly at setting than at rising 
by about G'-\-20 ". This makes the afternoon semidiurnal 
arch longer than that of the corresponding forenoon one, 
and of course the afternoon day-light longer than that be- 
fore noon, the sun's azimuth at setting being more north- 
erly than his azimuth at rising on the same day.. 




Let HPEV/^ represent the earth, P the north pole, 
H v h the horizon, and P E h t he meridian. Suppose th© 
sun at rising on the given day to be at v. Then if the de- 
clination continued the same, his course, until reaching 
the meridian, would be along the line t> V, parallel to the 
equator, E e. But, as the declination is continually on the 
increase towards the north, the sun, whan on the meri- 
dian, is found to be at T instead of at V, having pro- 
ceeded alon^ the dotted line vT, In like manner, as the 
eun descends, Jus, declination 33 besoming still »ipr§ 



